



40-Minute Lesson Plan Based on. PaRY GF 


POLAN Dea 


Theme Article, pages 5 anbigh | ) 4 

Aims: 
l. To Poland has 
grandizement of large European powers. 
2. To show the 


before she can achieve a well-functioning, democratic govern- 


show how often suffered from 


ag- 
many difficulties Poland must overcome 


ment. 


Motivation Ideas: 

l. If there is a Polish-American group in the community, 
invite a member to speak to the class about Poland’s present 
Ask him to the class samples of Polish 
national costumes, Polish 
English, to draw up a menu of favorite Polish dishes, etc. 

2. Before 
to read The Piasts of Poland by 


N. ¥ 


problems. show 


to sing the national anthem in 

arti a le Poland i il 
starting a tesson on Foland, assign one pupi 
Antoni Gronowicez (Charles 


Scribner’s Sons, -» 1945, $2.50.) and report to the class. 


Pivotal Questions: 


l. If you were the average Pole, what would be your 
religion, political views, occupation? 
Catholic, a poor farmer with a small plot of land, and 


like most peasants, politically conservative. 
2. Why do the Poles feel that the 
unfairly? 
Poland was ravaged by the Nazi invasion. Her land 
was partitioned between Germany and Russia, Many 
Poles were slaughtered by the Germans. Russia has 
taken territory in eastern Poland, while Poland has 
been compensated with former German territory. The 
Poles are distressed by the large German minority 
they will have within their borders. The memory of 
Sudetenland’s fate is still fresh. 
3. Why does Russia feel that she has a right to some of 
the land that Poland held before World War II? 
Poland took Russian land by force when she attacked 
Russia in 1920. Russia has taken back this same land. 
4. Do you think Russia has as much right to demand a 
friendly government in Poland as, for instance, the U. 5 
might demand a friendly government in Mexico? 
Certainly, in discussing this question, pupils should 
understand that the relationship between the U. S$ 
and Mexico is not the same as that betsveen Russia 
and Poland. The U, S. has never felt the need to erect 
a cordon sanitaire around her, since she has no 
powerful rival in the Western Hemisphere. Russia 
seeks a buffer state between her and Germany, and 
perhaps England and France. Poland waged a suc- 
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5. What do you think would be the 


cessful war against Russia in 1920-21. Mexican-U, § 
relations are today most friendly, although in 
expansionist days we trod on Mexican toes, In Europe, 
deep-seated fear and nationalism make the situation 
more tense 


oul 


result if the Poles 


were to choose a government unfriendly to Russia? 


6. Why hasn’t Poland yet held the election agreed upon 


at Yalta and Potsdam? 





At Yalta and Potsdam, the “Big 3” powers did not set 
a definite date, but agreed “to the holding of free and 
unfettered elections as soon as possible on the basis 
of universal suffrage and secret ballot, in which all 
democratic and anti-Nazi parties shall have the right 
to take part and to put forward candidates, and that 
representatives of the Allied press shall enjoy full 
freedom to report to the world upon developments in 
Poland before and during the elections.” The Polish 
Provisional Government is the body that will decide 
when it is as possible.” This government, 
dominated by Russia, a time 
most propitious for a Communist victory. Poland is 
still in turmoil, There is terror and murder, probably 
some of it done by the Polish Government's Security 
Police and some by roving bands of nationalist non- 
Communist Poles. Reconstruction has only begun but, 
according to the Polish Press Agency (official Polish 


“as soon 


may choose that seems 


orld 
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Provisional Government) at 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, the reconstruction tempo during the first 
year free of Germans has been three times as fast as 
during the first year after World War I. As the average 
Pole sees it bread comes before ballots. 

7. Poland has had a low standard of living. Why? 

Large, landed estates exist alongside poverty-stricken 
small farms. Poland has few natural resources with 
which to build up industry. As a poor, agricultural 
nation, she cannot compete in an industrialized world. 
Illiterate peasants still use old methods of farming. 
Numerous partitions of the country have retarded 
economic development. Before World War I}, Poland 
was hemmed in physically, with only a narrow cor- 
ridor giving her access to the sea. 


END OF 40-MINUTE LESSON PLAN 


RUBBER IS BOUNCING BACK — p. 4 


Have pupils arrange a simple table display on rubber. 

Have them set up a map of the world, showing rubber 
producing areas A corner of the map should show a bar 
graph indicating production, by countries, of natural and 
synthetic rubber. 

Using the map as the center of the display, pupils might 
surround it with mounted drawings or photographs showing 
rubber plantations, crude rubber, the manufacture of 
rubber products, etc. Samples of goods made entirely o1 
partly of rubber should be included. Items of synthetic 
rubber should be labeled. 

Free Materials: Write to the U. S$. Rubber Company, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N. Y., for pamphlets 
called The Romance of Rubber and Winning the Battle of 
Synthetic Rubber 

Films: The following can be obtained on 
transportation costs. Conquering the Jungle, from Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Motion Picture Department, Akron, 
Ohio. or Los Angeles, Calif. India’s Rubber, from Govern- 
ment of India Information Services, 2633 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Story of Synthetic Rubber, from 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Station, Mr. Louis F. Perry, 
Supr. Engineer, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, 13, Pa. 

Bibliography: In the Land of Rubber by M. H. Lee 

Crowell, N. Y., 1939, $1.75.) and Rubber Book by William 
C. Prvor (Harcourt, N. Y., 1937. $1.) 


payment of 


Discussion Questions 

1. How were vou affected by the rubber shortage during 
the war? 
2. When we trom the 
natural rubber, why didn’t we grow our own? 

3. Do you think that synthetic rubber will eventually 


drive natural rubber out of the market? 


were cut off Asiatic sources of 


Fact Questions 

1. Why was there a shortage of natural rubber during 
the war? 

2. What 
wartimer 

3. What is the source of natural rubber? Synthetic rubber? 

1. Name three places from which crude rubber comes. 


>. Why is a surplus of rubber expected in the next few 


substitute for natural rubber was used in 


years: 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA — p. 7 


Have Musk-Ox in 
vith this week’s Builders of America, on the Arctic explorer, 
Robe rt E 


pupils read Operation conjunction 


Peary 
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Arctic — and particularly polar — expeditions have fas- 
cinated man since earliest times. More than 300 years B.C.. 
the Greek Pytheas reached the Arctic Circle. From that 
time on, numerous attempts to reach the frigid north have 
been made. Some of these attempts have been successful, 
others tragic. 

Peary was the first to arrive at the North Pole. Others 
who have figured in polar explorations include Roald 
Amundsen, Richard E. Byrd, Sir George Wilkins, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, General Umberto Nobile, and Ivan Papanin. 
Assign individual pupils to report on the accomplishments 
ot.eachof these explorers. 

Pupils’ will be interested in further information about 
the. Péary-Cook dispute over discovery of the North Pole. 
Send for ‘the free pamphlet, Robert E. Peary and the 
Discovery of the North Pole, distributed by the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life Insurance Company of Boston. 

Pypils will be interested in the fact that it was five months 
@iterePerryteached the North Pole that the world heard 
about it. It was not until his party had returned to an out- 
post of civilization that he cous. il his 
the great news. 

Discussion Question 
1. What value is there in exploring the Arctic regions? 


message bearing 


Fact Questions 

1. When did Peary reach the North Pole? 

2. What is a musk-ox? 

3. What do the members of Operation Musk-Ox hope to 
prove by their expedition in the Arctic? 


U.N.O. IN NEW YORK CITY — p. 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Would you be willing to have the U.N.O. set up 
headquarters in your community? If it meant moving out 
of your house? 

2. Why do you think the U.N.O. voted to make New York 
City its temporary headquarters? 


Fact Questions 

1. When will the General Assembly hold its next meeting? 
Where? 

2. In the border region of what two states will the U.N.O 
make its permanent home? 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. What two countries divided Poland between them 
in 1939? (Russia and Germany. ) 
2. What nation has taken Polish territory and is dom 


inating Poland today? (Russia. ) 

3. Who is President of Poland? (Boleslaw Bierut.) 

1. What political party has the strongest influence in 
the present Polish government? (Communist Party. ) 

5. Where is the musk-ox found? (Arctic regions. ) 

6. In what American city will the U.N.O. make its tem 
porary headquarters? (New York.) 

7. Does the moon have an atmosphere? (No.) 

8. How many kinds of atoms are known today? (92.) 


9. What is the name given to rubber made of grain 


alcohol and petroleum, and not of natural rubber sap: 
(Synthetic rubber. ) 

10. What famous explorer reached the North Pole afte: 
seven unsuccessful attempts? (Robert E. 


Peary.) 
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) FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
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Fiction 


Gw Grancer, by Robert Davis. ( Holi- 
day House, $2.) This is a folk tale of rural 
New England in wartime. Written with a 
leep understanding of people close to the 
soil, it captures the humor and warmth 
£ community life. 
ind girls 


Ideal for older boys 


Catt Me Cnarvery, by Jesse Jackson. 
Harper & Bros., $2.) This is a book de- 
signed to promote racial understanding 
mong young people. When Charley Moss 
becomes the first Negro pupil at the Ar- 
lington Heights High, he finds 
prejudice rampant but proves himself a 


Junior 


worthy member of the community. 


Biography 


Ecuo or a Cry, by Mai-mai Sze. ( Har- 
ourt, Brace & Co., $2.50.) In 
ful autobiography, the 


a delight 
daughter of a 
Chinese diplomat describes her childhood 
in the Western world. Her initiation into 
the ways of the Occident is recounted in 
humorous, imaginative style. 

AMERICAN Emperor, by Rose Brown. 
Viking Press, $2.50.) The spirit of nine- 
enth century Brazil, as well as the home 


spun quality of court life in the New 
World, 1S reflected in Rose Brow n’s bi 
raphy of Brazil's beloved Dom Pedro 


Il. An inspiring biography for older pupils 


Anthologies 


Tue Junior Sports ANTHOLOGY, edited 
by Robert E. Kelley. (Howell, Soskin, 
$2.50.) A treasury of classic stories of 
ports and adventure for people 
that will delight older readers, too. There 


at least one story to fit every taste in 


young 


ports literature. 


Youtn Repwies, I Can, compiled by 
May Lamberton Becker (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.) The role played by Allied youth in 
t 


ie resistance movement against 


ion is the theme of twelve short stories by 


oppres- 


American 
outh will admire the courage of their 
oung allies whose sufferings were so much 


internationally-known authors. 


rreater than their own. 


Non-Fiction 


ADVENTURE IN Rapto, a book of scripts 
tor young people, edited by Margaret Cuth- 
vert. (Howell, Soskin, $2.50.) An execu 
tive of NBC has.carefully selected well- 
nown radio scripts by outstanding writers 

ith a view to indicating the radio as an 
ural medium of information, entertain- 

ent, and inspiration. 


THe Ptasts oF PoLanp, by Antoni 
‘ronowicz. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.50.) This is a sympathetic history of 
Poland by one of Poland’s most promising 


riters. A fictional introduction and epi- 


gue, and excellent photographs, make 
this a history with unusual appeal. 


Today the Classroom--- 
Tomorrow the World 


1. DETERMINATION VS. CHANCE 


HERE will be no place in the new 

world for aimless thinkers. There 
will be no new world if aimless think- 
ers are in the major’ty. The release of 
atomic energy has given us no choice 
in this matter. 

This challenge is being met by pre- 
determined procedure, rather than be- 
ing left to chance. Thousands of teach- 
ers have already taken the position that 
there is no substitute for experience in 
affirmative thinking. 

Today, students are becoming articu- 
late about this experience in affirmative 
thinking under the leadership of teach- 
ers of vision and discrimination. 

Mr. B: “You have been having fun 
with Word-Wizards. I have found my- 
self stimulated by all the word-trees 
you've grown. It has just occurred to 
me that we have never evaluated it, as 
we do all new ideas we come across. 
Let’s get our standards up on the black- 
board and see where word-wizardry 
stands.” 

Amy writes on blackboard: 

1. Does the use of this idea create 
power in us? 

2. What is the worth of this power? 

Lester: “I think it teaches us to spell.” 

Helen: “It may improve our spelling, 
Lester, but I think we have to be good 
spellers before we can work on the idea 
of word-trees.” 

Andrew: “I think we have to know 
the difference between words or ideas 
that build a good world, and those that 
build a world that won't hold up.” 

Mr. B: “Getting back to our first 
standard, I feel that Andrew has given 
us a good definition of power. I am won- 
dering what this power would be called. 
He used the words ‘to know.’” 

Blanche: “Judging the worth of word 
ideas, as to whether they would help 
in building a good world, seems to me 
to be the power we're trying to express.” 

David: “Look at this word-tree that 
Teasa Bloom, of North Carolina, sent to 
Junior Scholastic: 

Happiness 
Effort 
Learning 
Patience 
Faith 
Understanding 
Laughter 
Necessity 
Equality 
Satisfaction 
Sincerity 

She had to judge all those word- 
ideas before she put them on the tree.” 





Mr, B: “We seem to be pretty well 
agreed that the power the use of Word- 
Wizards leaves with us, is the power 
to judge the worth of word-ideas. We 
use word-ideas that are world-build- 
ers, and discard those that are not. Let’s 
take our second standard.” 

Agnes: “Well, there isn’t much to be 
said about that. If more people used 
those ideas, they would start other 
people thinking that way, and the thing 
would amount up.” 

Mr. B: “Amount up to what?” 

Duncan: “Well, people usually do 
what they are thinking about.” 

Mr. B: “That’s well said, Duncan. 
Doing begins with thinking. We must 
feel that if millions of us keep thinking 
of a better world, we will be the more 
able to do the things which will bring 
that world into existence. I have on my 
desk two verses written by a high school 
student in the Girls High School, Phila- 
delphia. Her name is Bernice Harris. 
She thinks just as we do. This is the 
way she expresses it: 


Only a Thought 


A thought is but a fragment of a dream 

A hope that all life's 
come true; 

A fount of never-failing hope and faith, 

That flows into the boundless sea of 


life. 


vearnings will 


A city with its miracle of sound, 

The engine with its score of vital parts, 

Our nation with its broad and fertile 
plains, 

Each found its source’ of life within a 
thought. 


Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 13. 


ACROSS: 1-P.S.; 3-flap; 5-Va.; 7-Cracow; 9- 
Cain; 11l-oat; 12-lo; 13-Army; 14-me; 15-an; 16- 
Me.; 17-resin; 19-we; 20-La.; 23-N.D.; 
24-album; 26-O.K.; 27-Dr.; 28-lb.; 29-sane; 31- 
U.S. 32-ale; 34-hied; 35-Danzig 37-yr.; 38 
ween; 39-vs. 


DOWN 


22-is; 


1-plates; 2-sac; 3-frames; 4-Poland; 
5-vim; 6-any; 7-co.; 8-won; 9-camel; 10-are; 
17-R.1.; 18-inked; 19-Warsaw; 20-Lublin; 21- 
A.M.: 25-blazes; 26-one; 27-dud; 29-shy; 30-air; 


33-e.g., 36-Nev 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15. 


1. POLISH POTPOURRI 
Crimea or Yalta Conference; 3-Russia; 
Party and Socialist Party; 5-Russia, 
Austria; 6-Pilsudski 

2. WHERE ARE THEY? Poland; 
Poland; Germany; Russia; Poland; Russia; Russia. 

3. MIXED MATCH: 1-d; 2-b; 3-a; 4-c. 

4. U.N.O. AT HOME: 1-General Assembly; 2- 
New York City; 3-New York State and Connectf- 
cut 

5. SHORT STRETCH 
2-Peru; 3-Pepsi-cola 

6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YyYOl 1-Betore 
World War HU; 2-Empire State Building 3- 
Canada; 4-Natural and synthetic rubber 


1-Germany; 2- 
4-Workers 
Prussia, 


Poland 


Crosg out 1-Ice skates 



















When modeling with Plastic Wood the usual preliminary 
steps are necessary in making the armature as with any 
other medium. After the armature is prepared, Plastic 
Wood is then applied from a tube or a can, allowing it 
to dry for a moment before modeling into shape. No 
special tools are necessary. 














After adding additional layers of Plastic Wood to attain 
2 rough figure structure, add finishing touches by mixing 
Plastic Wood Solvent with Plastic Wood to make a soft 
dough. 

Do not hesitate to use Solvent liberally—applying it 
directly to the Plastic Wood already on piece, or mixing 
it with additional Plastic Wood to model delicate places. 


Handles like putty ... Hardens into wood! 


PLASTIC 


woopbD 


CELLULOSE FIBRE ne oe oe 


When it's modeled 


ARTS and CRAFTS TEACHERS will find great advantages in 
using PLASTIC WOOD as a modeling medium. PLASTIC WOOD 
comes ready to use—does not require special tools and handling, or 
between class care—other modeling materials must be kept damp 
in order to be in a workable condition. 


PLASTIC WOOD encourages creative ability in the student 

and develops co-ordination between mind and hand. After the 
object is modeled it can be carved and sanded, painted or varnished 
to acquire any desired finish. Following an experiment last summer 
in the Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Community Summer Day Camp, the arts and 
crafts counselor wrote the following letter: 
**, . . Children from 8 to 12 years participated in the class. 
The advantages of no casting, little equipment and no special 
care between working periods make this a most popular 
modeling medium. 


“The students successfully built up designs on book ends, 
and wall plaques of various designs and were very enthusi- 
astic with the results. Proof of the success of Plastic Wood 
as a craft for recreation centers is shown in the children's 
desire to continue this type of project at home...” 


FREE SAMPLE! If you are an arts and crafts teacher and would 
like to experiment with Plastic Wood for class room modeling, we 
will be glad to send you samples of Plastic Wood and Plastic Wood 
Solvent. Direct your request on your school or summer day camp 
stationery. Please indicate your title. 


Dept. S Boyle-Midway Inc. 
22 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 


SOLD AT HARDWARE, 
PAINT and 10¢ STORES 
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Map of the Route yo 
Operation Musk-Ox 








Thew'e not magnetized. They’re mere- 
ly 


slid or “‘wrung’”’ 
Yet it takes 
pounds of pull to separate them. 
blocks of steel? What 
them stick together so persistently? 
calls **Jo-Blocks.’”’ 
Their shiny side are as flat and 


And 


from this smoothness comes the quality, 


together with the 
220 
What 


makes 


fingers. as much as 


are these 


Industry them 
surfaces 
smooth as make them. 


man can 


not fully understood, which makes them 


cohere ac) powerfully. 


Measures 1,500 times finer than a human hair 


en doing fine precision work 
ks for They 


ther blocks of different sizes 


measuring 


desired lengths accurate 


millionths of an inch! 


why such accuracy is 


iSKA 
Have 
modern engine and wondered how 


be The 


necessar\ you ever listened to a 


rine 


uch power could so silent 


an- 


One secret of a silent motor 


gether. In the silent, smooth-running 
Ford, for instance, there are 186 points 
of contact which are fitted within five 


ten-thousandths of an inch. 


Not many years ago, few people could 


afford fine or in- 


automobiles, 
Such 


mass-produced. 


watches, 


struments. things could not be 


There too much 
And all for the 
measurements ac- 

the 


was 
slow, costly hand-fitting. 
lack of a way to make 
curately, quickly and 


Same every- 


where! 


Hand-fitting was slow and costly 


In Sweden, C 
He k 


so it would not 


arl Johansson found the 
to treat 


“crow” 


way. -arned how fine steel 


so much; how to 


burnish with almost incredible accu- 


In these gleaming steel blocks lies 
the story of a great achievement 
which has brought benefit to us all. 


racy. He made his first set of Johansson 
Gage Blocks. Now, workmen could set 
their machines and working gages swift- 
ly ...simply. Now, precision parts could 
be standardized to make them inter- 
changeable and easily replaced. 


ee 
Qy- 


Is it accurate? 


In 1923, Henry Ford met Johansson 
and saw at once what a great thing he 


had done. Here 


fine measurement in mass production. 
Mr. Johansson joined the Ford Motor 

Company and continued his great proj 

ect at 


was the way to insure 


Dearborn, using the facilities of 
the Ford Motor Company to make his 
gages available to all industry 
The co-operation of 
these two men has served every 
try that 


ments, 


at a cos 
» as possible. 
indus 
has to use accurate 
to millions of 
people for many years to come. 


measure 


bringing benefit 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY i => 


swer lies in moving parts that fit well to- 
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Ewing Gallowa) 


WORLD’S TALLEST BUILDING, the Em- 
pire State Building in New York City, is first 
choice for temporary headquarters of U.N.O. 
Secretariat. What offices in the 102-story struc- 
ture U.N.O. will occupy has not been decided. 
Arrow points to 78th and 79th floors of F~nire 
State’s north side, where last July a fog-be- 
wildered 8-25 Army bomber ripped a hole 


HE United Nations will set up 

world housekeeping for the next 
five years in New York City 

That's how long it is expected to 
take to build a great world capital in 
the tract of land overlapping the 
New York-Connecticut border. This 
land was recommended early last 
month as a permanent U.N.O. site 
(see Feb. 25th Junior Scholastic, page 
3). The site has been approved by 
the General Assembly. 

The General Assembly also voted 
to make its temporary home in New 
York City. 

Mayor William O’Dwyer, of New 
York, immediately appointed a spe- 
cial committee to make arrangements 
for the U.N.O. 

Headquarters for the 2,000 mem- 


U.N.O. in New York City 


bew of the Secretariat, headed by 
U.N.O. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie, of Norway, may be established 
in the Empire State Building — the 
world’s tallest structure. The famous 
skyscraper is partly occupied at pres- 
ent by several U. S. Government 
agencies. They will have to transfer 
their offices if the U.N.O. moves in. 

The General Assembly will prob- 
ably hold its meetings in the spacious 
Center Theatre in Radio City. An 
ice-skating show is playing there 
now. 

The Security Council will set up 
offices in the million-dollar, 3-story 
gymnasium of Hunter College 
in the Bronx—3 additional -Hunter 
College buildings may also be turned 
over to the U. N. O. 


WHEN U.N.O. WILL MEET 


The first meeting of the Security 
Council in New York is scheduled to 
start March 21 and continue for six 
weeks. The U. N. O. hopes to va- 
cate the gymnasium before the 
opening of Hunter College's Sept. 
term. 

The U. N. O.’s Economic and So- 
cial Council will convene in New 
York on May 25, and on Sept. 3, the 
General Assembly will meet. 





Press Association 


CENTER THEATRE, in New York City’s 
famous Rockefeller Center, is where U.N.O. 
General Assembly may meet. It has 3,000 seats. 





Ser 
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Canadian Army pim 


ESKIMO IGLOO is constructed from frozen 
snow by members of Musk-Ox expedition as 
temperature hovers at 33 degrees below zero. 


Musk-Ox Party 
Heads for Arctic 


PAIR of old cannon boomed in 

salute on February 15 when a 
dozen snowmobiles began their long 
trek from the Hudson Bay village of 
Churchill across the frozen waste- 
lands of Canada. 

This was the start of Operation 
Musk-Ox.* 

Operation Musk-Ox is a joint Can- 
adian army-air force expedition to 
explore the icy no-man’s land of the 
Arctic. Its 45 members also include 
British and American observers, and 
doctors. 

The group is expected to travel 
3,200 miles in 80 days. On May 5, 
the expedition is due to arrive at Ed- 
monton, Canada—the end of the 
trail. The map on our front cover 
shows the route to be followed. 

Operation Musk-Ox will test spe- 
cially prepared Arctic clothing, and 
the R.C.A.F.’s ability to fly through 
raging snowstorms to parachute sup- 
plies to northern outposts. New 
methods of navigating near the north 
magnetic pole will also be tried. 

If Operation Musk-Ox succeeds in 
opening up Canada's wilds, 
sources of coal; copper, oil, lead, zinc 
and uranium will become accessible. 


new 


* Means word is defined on p. 14. 
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RUBBER IS BOUNCING yy. 


UBBER is on its way back with a 
bounce — back into tires and in- 
ner tubes, tennis balls and golf balls. 
Many of the rubber products were 
very hard to buy during the war — 
and some still are. But the wartime 
shortage of rubber which made these 
products scarce is easing up with 
each week that passes. Rubber ex- 
perts believe that in a few years the 
world will be unable to use more 
than half the rubber it can produce. 
There two kinds of crude* 
rubber — natural and synthetic. 
Natural rubber is made from the 
sap of rubber trees. It is called latex. 
The world’s largest rubber plantations 
are in Malaya, the Dutch East Indies 
and Ceylon. India French 
Indo-China and parts of Africa also 
supply some of the world’s rubber. 
In our own hemisphere, Brazil is the 


are 


Borneo, 


largest producer of natural rubber. 
Synthetic rubber is a miracle of 
modern chemistry. From grain alco- 
hol and also from petroleum, scien- 
able to the atomic 
structure of rubber so well that syn- 
thetic rubber is hard to tell from the 
kind nature makes 
Before the wat 


tists are copy 


scientists all over 
the world were trying to make syn- 
thetic rubber cheaply and in large 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER BOMB: Chemist in U. S$. Rubber Co. labora- 


tories at Institute, West Vifginia, carries a bomb of styrene for testing 
Styrene is one of the chief ingredients for making synthetic rubber. 


quantities, but without success. The 
U_ S., like other nations, imported 
natural rubber mainly from the Far 
East. 

Soon after the Japanese bombed 
Pearl Harbor, they seized the rich 
rubber producing areas of the Far 
East. The United States and our 
Allies faced a terrible shortage of 
rubber. It was needed to equip our 
armies and navies; rubber for tires 
on jeeps, and trucks, and airplanes; 
rubber for a thousand other uses. 

Allied scientists went to work, find- 
ing out how to copy nature in the 
iob of producing rubber. 

Before the war ended, there were 
55 huge synthetic rubber plants in 
the U. S. — 42 owned by our Govern- 
ment and 13 owned by private rub- 
ber companies. These 55 plants pro- 
duced more than 1,000,000 tons of 
rubber a year. 

We were also able to get some nat- 
ural rubber from Brazil during the 
war. But even so, there was not 
enough rubber to supply military 
needs, and still make the civilian rub- 
ber products and tires we needed. 

Now that the war is over, the huge 
U. S. production of synthetic rubber 
can be used for civilian goods. Also, 
areas recaptured from the Japanese 


can again produce natural rubber for 
the world market. 

But just as we need rubber prod- 
ucts, so do many other countries. It 
will take time for the supply to catch 
up with the demand. The Japanese 
destroyed or damaged many rubber 
plantations. These will have to be re- 
planted, and it will be years before 
they reach full production. 

Normally, the world’s production 
of natural rubber is 1,600,000 tons a 
year.”"When this figure is added to 
U. S. synthetic rubber production 
(1,000,000 tons) and foreign syn- 
thetic rubber production’ (400,000 
tons) we will have an annual supply 
of 3,000,000 tons of rubber. 

But world rubber consumption is 
only 1,500,000 tons. This means that 
when natural rubber production 
reaches its normal level, the world 
will be producing twice as much rub- 
ber as it can use. A yearly surplus of 
1,500,000 tons would send rubber 
prices crashing, bringing depression 
to the Far East. 

To avoid such a surplus, the U. S. 
may dismantle many Government- 
owned synthetic rubber plants. But 
we will still continue to produce at 
least 300,000 tons a year. 

Synthetic rubber is here to stay for 
two reasons: 1. It is now as cheap to 
produce as natural rubber. 2. In some 
uses, synthetic rubber is superior to 
natural rubber. It has more resist- 
ance to oil, oxidation,* sunlight, 
gases and liquids. 

* Means word is defined on p. 14. 
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MAKING SYNTHETIC RUBBER: Worker in 8. F. Goodrich Co. syn 


thetic rubber plant in Akron, Ohio, taps a polymerizer tank. Synthetic 
solutions are blended in these tanks in manufacture of synthetic rubber 
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ILLED with the horrible teach- 

ings of Hitler and his Nazi 
tyrants, the German armies showed 
no mercy to people they hated most. 
Among them were the Poles. 

Out of Poland’s pre-war popula- 
tion of 35 million, seven million are 
dead. Many Poles died in battle, in 
an heroic effort to hold back the 
powerful mechanized* German in- 
vaders. Most were civilians, includ- 
in* more than a million women and 
children who died in Nazi torture 
chambers and concentration camps. 

The shooting in World War Il 
started on September 1, 1939, when 
the German armies invaded Poland. 
The Polish army, no match for the 
Germans in guns, tanks, and planes, 
fought fiercely —as all brave men 
fight when their homeland is in- 
vaded. But the Poles were not well 
enough equipped to hold their own. 
In six weeks, Poland was conquered. 

The German of Poland 
was the signal tor Great Britain and 
France to go to war against Ger- 
many. They, too, were not prepared 
to go to Poland’s aid in time. 


GERMANY’S DEAL WITH RUSSIA 


Betore invading Poland, Germany 
made a deal with Russia—a deal 
that shocked the democracies of the 
world. Germany and Russia, on Aug. 
22, 1939, signed a “pact of friend- 
ship,” agreeing not to go to war 
against each other. 

Germany is 


invasion 


said to have 


Association 


Woman traffic cop in war-torn Warsaw. 


Will 





told Russia of her 
plans to invade Po- 
land. Russia demand- 
ed a part in the occu- 
pation of Poland. The 
Russians believed this 
area would be of mili- 
tary value in case Ger- 
many decided _ to 
break the pact. Ger- 
many occupied the 
western part of Po- 
land, and Russia the 
eastern part. 

Germany did not live up to its 
“friendship pact.” Part of Germany’s 
expansion plans included the Ukraine 
“wheat belt” and the Baku and Ba- 
toum oil fields in southeastern Rus- 
sia. On June 22, 1941, the Germans 
opened fire on the Russian armies in 
Poland and soon pushed them back 
deep into Russia. 

In this way, Russia became an 
ally of Great Britain, France, and 
the other Allies. At this time, the 
United States was not in the war. 

You can imagine how the Poles 
felt about the “double invasion.” 
Most Poles hate Russians as much, it 
not more, than they hate Germans. 


POLAND’S PAST 


Poland, during her “Golden Age’ 
trom 1667 to 1772, stretched from 
watvia in the north almost as far 
south as the Black Sea; from Ger- 
many in the west all the way to the 
Dnieper River in the east. 

Although Poland was large in size, 
she was not as powerful as her 
mighty neighbors — Russia. Prussia, 
and Austria. 

Three times, 1772 and 
1795, Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
helped themselves to slices of Po- 
land, until there was nothing left of 
that nation. 

For the next 123 years, the Poles 
lived under the rule of foreign kings 
and emperors. On the map, the Po- 
lish nation had ceased to exist. But in 





between 


* Means word is defined on p. 14. 
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POLAND 


Hold a Free 













Election? 


the hearts of the Polish people, Po- 
land lived on. 

Then, in 1914, came World War L. 
The Poles saw a chance to win inde- 
pendence for their nation. Polish 
legions, led by General Pilsudski, 
fought on.the side of the Allies and 
helped knock Germany out of the 
war. 


POLAND BECOMES INDEPENDENT 


In 1919, at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, Poland was recognized as an 
independent nation. The Allies gave 
Poland the former German provinces 
of Poznan and part of Pomerania as a 
corridor to the sea. They made Dan- 
zig a Free City, under League of 
Nations protection, so that Poland 
could use this seaport on equal terms 
with Germany. 

The Poles were not satisfied with 
the eastern frontier the Allies had 
given them. To get what they want- 
ed, the Poles in 1920 attacked Russia, 
then weakened by revolution and 
civil war. Poland won this short war 
and the additional territory. The new 
boundaries were fixed by the Treaty 
of Riga, signed March 18, 1921. 

These were the boundaries of the 
Republic of Poland from 1921 to 
1939. (See map. ) 

In June, 1941, when the Germans 
opened fire on the Russians, they 
pushed the Russians out of Poland in 
double-quick time. Now Poland was 
entirely under the Nazi heel. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of Poles were sent 
to Germany as slave laborers. Many 
more died in German concentration 
camps or before firing squads. Then 
came the Russian counter-attack, 
hammering back the Germans, driv- 
ing them out of Russia, then out of 


Poland. 


POLAND’S FUTURE 


Dazed and shattered, Poland to- 
day raises its eyes to the future. But 
what kind of future can Poland 
expect? 

At the Crimean (Yalta) Confer- 
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ence a year ago, the “Big 3” fixed the 
new boundaries of Poland (see 
map). Russia received the territory 
the Poles had taken by the Treaty of 
69,000 square 
miles. Poland received parts of Ger- 


Riga—an area’ of 
many, including East Prussia, total- 
ing 40,000 square miles. 

The loss of territory to Russia will 
cost Poland oil fields and large areas 
of farm land. Poland will get some 
German territory, including the large 
industrial cities of Breslau and Stet- 
tin. This territory will bring to Po 
land resources, in- 


many valuable 


cluding coal. 


Poland can well use more industry 


As an agricultural country, she was 
not able to provide a high standard 
of living for most of her people. Her 
educational system was poor. The 
illiteracy rate was high. 

Although 7 out of every 10 Poles 
were engaged in agriculture before 
the war, the land itself belonged 
mostly to great landowners. The Po- 
lish peasants who worked the soil re- 
ceived little for their work. 

The present Polish government has 

begun a land reform in Poland. So 
far, 6 million acres have been dis- 
tributed among 382,000 peasant fam- 
ilies. 
Polish teel that 
their share —5 to 25 acres each — is 
not enough. They complain that “it’s 
too large to be buried in and too 
small to live in.” 


Some peasants 


The present Polish government is 


headed by President Boleslaw Bierut, 
a Communist. He has a cabinet of 20 
ministers. Exactly how many are 
Communists we do not know. The 
reason it is difficult to tell is because 
no Polish party itself Com- 
munist, 

The party which is called the Po- 
lish Workers party is said to be Com- 
munist. Another leading party is the 
Polish Socialist party, some of whose 
members are said to be Communist. 

The anti-Communist parties are 
the Polish Peasant party and the 
Democratic party. 

President Bierut and his cabinet 
were not elected by the people. It 
was not possible to hold an election 
immediately after the war. The 
President and his ministers hold their 
offices with the approval of the 
“Big 3” nations — U. S., Great Britain, 
and Russia. 

Russia wanted the cabinet to in- 
clude only Poles who were known to 
be Communists or Communist-sym- 
pathizers. However, the United 
States and Great Britain got Russia 
to agree to include members of the 
non-Communist parties, to make the 
cabinet more democratic. This cab- 
inet is to hold office until an election 
is held 

If a completely free election were 
held in Poland, the majority of Poles 
probably would not vote for Com- 
munists. Most of the Polish people 
are Catholics. Between Catholics and 
Communists there is little sympathy 


calls 


The big question now is whether 
Poland will have a really free elec- 
tion. Will Russia take the chance of 
having a non-Communist govern- 
ment in Poland by permitting a free 
and democratic election? 

Why is the Russian government so 
eager to have Communists hold high 
positions in the Polish government? 

Russia’s reason is that she must 
have security. This means she wants 
to be surrounded by friendly govern 
ments. So, the most friendly of all 
kinds of government, from the Rus 
sian viewpoint, is a government run 
by Communists. 

The United States and Great Brit- 
ain have made it known to Russia 
that they expect a free and demo- 
cratic election to be held in Poland 
under conditions which will give 
each Polish citizen a secret ballot. 

U. S. Secretary of State James F. 
Byrnes, on Feb. 1, 1946, wrote a 
strong message of protest to the Po- 
lish government, objecting to meth- 
ods used by the Polish government's 
secret police. Byrnes charged that 
these police have been terrorizing 
and murdering Poles who were prom- 
inent members of the Polish Peasant 
party. 

Secretary Byrnes asked the Polish 
government to “take the necessary 
steps to assure the freedom and se- 
curity which are essential to the suc- 
cessful holding of free elections.” 
Hungary 
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POLAND FROM 1921 TO 1939 
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POLAND AS MAPPED BY “BIG 3” 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY (1856-1920) 
He Discovered the North Pole 


OBERT PEARY’S Arctic explorations were filled with suffering, daring, and 

great courage. Born in Cresson, Pennsylvania, Peary went to Bowdoin 

College, and became a civil engineer in the Navy. A trip to Greenland in 1886 
inspired him to learn more about the far North. 

Peary made seven expeditions to the Arctic, constantly gathering impor- 
tant scientific knowledge, before he finally reached the North Pole. However, 
his message, “Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole,” did not startle the world. 
Dr. Frederick A. Cook had already announced that he had reached the Pole 
on April 21, 1908, a year earlier than Peary. 

After a long controversy, scientists rejected Cook's claims and accepted 
. Peary’s. During his last years, Peary was interested in aviation. He became 
one of the great prophets of the air age. 
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1. Peary made his first trip to the ice-bound North in 1886. With a Se CALL 


young Danish adventurer, he attempted to cross Greenland. A | 4&8 SNOW BaBy. 
terrific blizzard of sleet and snow forced them back. ie — = 
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DETERMINED TO LEARN 
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NORTH f 







PE THE WIND AND THE 
.* ICE WAVE BEATEN 
US, PEARY! 











2. In 1892 Peary did cross to the northern end of Greenland, proving 

it to be an island. His wife accompanied him on an expedition the 

next year, and adaughter was born to them. 

L ; 5. By the time they reached the 88th parallel, all Peary’s party had 

hofetiss C -aNeeGe 2  )  Z turned back except his faithful Negro friend, Mat Henson, and 
four Eskimos. On April 6, 1909, Peary reached the Pole. 
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3. Peary struggled to reach t ) 
Eskimos deserted, his dogs died, his supplies gave out, and eight of E pe 
his toes had to be amputated from his frozen feet.  ¥ Fa . \ 


Text by Marion Secunda « 














Drawing by Don Burgess 
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Wearever Pace- 
maker set in fine 
gift box, $3.75 


1. NEW VALUE: 14 Karat Gold point; 
larger ink “C-Flow” feed; 
telescope-precision construction. 

2. NEW“ WRITE-ABILITY”: Finest,smoothest- 
writing pen ever made by America’s 
Largest Fountain Pen Manufacturer. 
3. NEW BEAUTY: Advance, fit-the-hand de- 
sign, interpreted in distinctive pearly 
stripes. In maroon, golden brown, green 
and black; with matching pencil. Made 
by David Kahn, Inc., North Bergen, 
N. J. (Established 1896) 


capacity; 


Other famous WEAREVER selections: DeLuxe 
pen $1.00, set $1.90; Zenith Pen $1.95, set $2.75. 
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6. An Alphabet of Atoms 


| atom 


BY DAVID DIETZ 


Author of “Atomic Energy in the Coming Era” 


CCOMPANYING this article is a list 

of chemical elements. Scientists call 
it an atomic table. Every atom-smash- 
er knows it by heart. 

In this table are listed the 92 kinds 
of atoms — from hydrogen, the lightest 
atom, to uranium, the heaviest member 
of the atom family. 

To the, right of the name of each 
element is the chemical symbol, or ab- 
breviation, for that element. Chemists 
use these symbols in writing chemical 
reactions. 

Thus, the chemist writes the letter 
S when he means sulphur, or Zn when 
he means zinc, 

Note that the tist of elements is 
numbered from 1 to 92. Every atom 
has an atomic number — and that num- 
ber means something. In a way, the 
number helps to describe the structure 
of the atom to which it refers. 

For example, carbon’s atomic num- 
ber is 6. The atomic number of an 
equals its positive electrical 
charge —in other words, the number 
of protons in its nucleus. An atom of 
carbon is. pictured like this: 

You will see 
from the diagram 
that the carbon 
atom has 6 elec- 
trons to balance 
the 6 protons in 
the nucleus. 

You can tell 
from the atomic 
number just how 
many protons 
each atom contains—and how many 
electrons revolve around the nucleus. 

Barium, for example, has an atomic 
number of 56. This means that an atom 
of barium contains 56 protons in its 
nucleus — and, of course, 56 electrons 
whirling around the nucleus like planets 
around a sun. 

Atomic weight (see table) is roughly 
equal to the number of protons plus 
the number of neutrons in the atom’s 
nucleus. Since the atomic weight of 
carbon is known to be 12, it is easy to 
see that the oxygen nucleus must con- 
tain 6 neutrons, And it does! 

Try one yourself. How many protons 
are in an uranium atom? (Atomic num- 
ber.) How many neutrons? (Subtract 
atomic number from atomic weight.) 

Keep the atomic table where you can 





Carbon Atom 


/conveniently refer to it. It is the alpha- 


bet of the atoms — part of the language 
of the atom-smashers. 


Next week: Energy in an Atom. 
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THE ATOMIC TABLE 








CHEMICAL 
NAME | SYMBOL 
| Hydrogen H 
Helium He 
Lithium hi 
Beryllium Be 
| Boron B 
Carbon c 
Nitrogen N 
Oxygen ° 
Fluorine Fi 
Neon Ne 
Sodium Na 
| Magnesium Mg 
Aluminum Al 
Silicon Si 
| Phosphorus P 
| Sulphur s 
| Chlorine cl 
Argon Le 
Potassium K 
Calcium Ca 
Scandium Sc 
Titanium Ti 
Vanadium Vv 
Chromium Cr 
Manganese Mn 
ron Fe 
| Cobalt Co 
| Nickel Ni 
Copper Cu 
Zinc Zn 
Gallium Ga 
Germanium Ge 
Arsenic As 
Selenium Se 
Bromine Br 
Krypton Kr 
Rubidium Rb 
Strontium Sr 
| Yttrium Y 
| Zirconium Zr 
| Columbium Cb 
Molybdenum Mo 
Masurium Ma 
Ruthenium Ru 
Rhodium Rh 
Palladium Pd 
Silver A 
Cadmium Cc 
Indium In 
Tin Sn 
Antimony Sb 
Tellurium Te 
lodine I 
Xenon Xe 
| Caesium Cs 
rium Ba 
Lanthanum La 
Cerium Ce 
| Praseodymium Pr 
| Neodymium | Nd 
| Hlinium " 
| Samarium Sm 
| Evropium Eu 
Gadolinium Gd 
Terbium Tb 
Dysprosium Dy 
| Holmium Ho 
Erbium Er 
Thulium Tm 
Ytterbium Yb 
Lutecium lu 
Hafnium Hf 
| Tantalum Ta 
| Tungsten w 
| Rhenium Re 
| Osmium Os 
Iridium Ir 
| Platinum Pt 
| Gold Au 
| Mercury Hg 
| Thallium Tl 
| Lead Pb 
Bismuth Bi 
Polonium Po 
? 
Niton Nt 
Radium | Ra 
Actinium Ac 
Thorium Th 
Protoactinium Pa 
Uranium U 
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A Walk on the Moon 


HAT keeps the air from expanding 
till it fills all space and leaves prac- 
tically none around the earth? 
[he answer to that question is sim- 
le. The earth, by its force of attrac- | 
n—or gravitation — holds the air to 
elf, so that it cannot escape. The 
ith attracts a pound of air with as 
ich force as it attracts a pound of 
ck. When the rock is thrown up into 
e air, the earth draws it back. If the 
r expands upward, the earth soon 
ercomes the force of expansion and 
iws it back. 
On the ‘moon, conditions are dif- 
rent. Doubtless, when the moon was 
ung it had gasses such as we find in 
ir air. But the moon has only one- 
xth as much attractive force for any- 
thing on the surface as the earth has. 
It is known that the expansive’ force 
f air is greater than the attractive 
rce of the moon — but less than the 
ttractive force of the earth. The earth, 
therefore, ¢an hold an atmosphere — 
but the moon cannot, 


WEIGHT ON THE MOON 

While we are, in fancy, moving 
bout on the surface of the moon, 

e cannot help noticing a few novel- 
ies that keep reminding us that we are 
not at home. 

The smaller size and mass (weight) 
f the moon make a difference in the 
\00n’s force of attraction — and, there- 
fore, in the weight of everything that is 

its surface. A grown-up person 
ould weigh only from 20 to 30 pounds, 
nd a child only 10 or 15 pounds. 
Divide your weight by 6, and you will 
find what you would weigh there. 

Our size and our strength would, of 
course, be no different from what they 
ire now — but we would weigh less. 

What difference do you think this 
vould make in work and play? Sup- 
ose that we should go for a walk on 

steep mountainsides of the moon. 
he climb would not tire us, for the 
thtness of our bodies would make hill 
limbing almost as easy as a walk on 
evel ground. But would there not be 
reat danger from a possible fall over 








me high ledge? Not unless it were 
ery high — for such a fall would be 
ke the slow motion of a moving pic- 
ture. We should have to fall six times 
s far there, as here, to gain any cer- 
tain rate of motion. 

Next Week: Baseball on the Moon. 


Reprinted from the forthcoming book 
Sun, Moon and Stars, by Dr. R. S. Richard- 

n, of Mount Wilson Observatory, and 
W. T. Skilling, Instructor in Anatomy. 
Copyright 1946 by Whittlesey House ( Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co.) 





























NOTHING AFFECTS 
HIS APPETITE FOR 
NABISCO SHREDDED 
WHEAT / 
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Chucké..2 fellow hag eal doesnt le 7 
—8 ES LUCKY rantow - when there's 
. es: < abisco r e eat on the 


breakfast table for you every 
morning! It’s so nourishing, so 
hearty, so packed full of the natu- 
ral wheat flavor—no wonder it’s 
the boys’ and girls’ favorite! Plenty 
good — whole or crumbled. Be sure 
your family gets you Nabisco 
Shredded Wheat — the original 
Niagara Falls product. 





One of the many fine foods 
baked by Nabisco 
WAtional 
(sis. Biscuit 
« COmpany 
a ee a a 
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TIPS FOR GIRLS 





Stand Up for It 


You really make the most of your figure when you stand 
up for it. All the good grooming habits of cleanliness and 
clothes care are essential to an attractive appearance. But 
good posture is important, too. Pull your chest out of your 
tummy and hold your shoulders back where they belong. 
Then, that new dress will look twice as nice! In addition to 
streamlining your shape, your complexion gets “first aid.” 
Good posture promotes good circulation — g.c. is a “must” 
for a clear and healthy skin. 


The How-To Dept. 


Best way to get into a good posture groove is to back up 
to a wall, then push towards it with the small of your back. 
Head up, shoulders back, hips tucked under, and knees 
“easy.” Don’t you feel thin through the middle? You look 
it! Now for that “Cover Girl Carriage” — practice walking 
with a book on your head. Oops! Try, try again. 


Forward March! 


Toe straight ahead when you’re walking. Wide-apart feet 
will make you roll like a tug-boat! Swing your legs forward 
from the hips, not the knees. And while we're in the 
knees dept., be sure you're “sitting pretty” in public. Cross 
your legs at the ankles when you’re on stage — one foot 
behind the other, and no pretzel twists, please! In class, or 
in the movies, stay off the end of your spine. Slumping is 
more tiring than sitting up straight. 






The Menu in Your Life 


For pep and that “peaches-and cream complexion,” the 
3-a-day meal routine is important. You can’t go “full steam 
ahead” on a glass of orange juice and half a piece of toast. 
Roll out of bed in time to sit down and eat breakfast: fruit, 
cereal, an egg, toast, and milk. Eat plenty of fruits and 
vegetables. Skip the in-between sweets and sodas. You can’t 
have a clear skin and eat gobs of “goo,” too. 
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My Mud, ? 
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TIPS FOR BOYS 


Straighten Up and Fly Right 


How’s your time in the 4:40? Are you strictly the “one 
quarter type” on the basketball court? Do you sag in the 
middle of the 18th push-up? Don’t look now, but that angle- 
worm stance of yours may have a lot to do with it! Good 
posture is a “must” in sports, because it gives you that 
all-important base on which to build sports skills. (There may 
be a player whose posture is “no prize,” but he gets along 
in spite of his stance, not because of it.) 


What's the Angle? 


Basketball is a good example of a sport that requires a 
straight, easy, well-coordinated body. Look at Hot-Shot the 
next time he’s about to put one in the basket! His head is 
up, shoulders straight, weight evenly-balanced, knees “easy.” 
That “old back magic” has good football players under its 
spell, too. Ever see a lineman with a gelatin stance, or a 
forward passer with his chin on his chest? The same deal 
holds for baseball, also. 


Time for Maneuvers 


For good posture, start feet first. Plant ‘em straight ahead, 
with weight evenly distributed. Knees should be relaxed, not 
stiff; “locking” throws you out of line. Lift your ribs until you 
can feel the space between them. With shoulders back, head 
up (chin in) you’re up and at ‘em! Once you've made this 
stance a habit, you can go ahead and forget about it. Just 
bring yourself into line once in a while by “pushing up the 
ceiling” with your head. 


Getting the Right Groceries 


Your appetite is probably stronger on quantity than 
quality! But you aren’t giving your body the Big Build-Up 
unless you pay attention to what you eat. Besides the meat- 
and-potatoes fare, eat fruits and green vegetables. Take the 
cafeteria’s well-balanced plate lunch, instead of two desserts 
— a quart of milk a day, instead of stuffing with snacks. You'll 
be a better sport if you stay “in training.” 





































































LORENCE of 
Michigan, suggested the idea for this 
ek’s SHEnanigans 


Ungaro, Dearborn, 





especially if it looks like you! 
Stuff the toe of an old sock - pink, 
ite or flesh-colored — with cotton to 
m a round ball, or “head,” about the 
meter of a_half-dollar. off 
ainder of sock, gather ends together, 
making a smooth, 


Scissor 


n inside . ind Sew 


it ball. 

Make hair from yarn the color of your 
n hair, Cut yarn twice the desired 
sth. Arrange on cotton head so that 
f the yarn falls on each side (Fig. 


Sew to head as shown (Fig. 1-A). | 


Cut yarn where necessary so that it 
embles the way you wear your hair. 
make curls, “set” hair by twisting 
h strand of yarn in a spiral shape 
. spring (Fig. 2). Press curl down 
se to head with a thin 
ste of flow When 
shly drv. loosen curls with fingers 
soft effect. 


Embroider eves, 


and set” 


and water 
v1IVe 


nose mouth. etc. 


th colored embroidery threads, or 
nt on with artist’s oil paints. If you 
ir a bow in your hair, tie a tiny rib- 
“doll’s” hair, Add a collar, 
irf, or hat if you wish. Sew a safety 
to the back of “doll’s head,” 
tir, for fastening to lapel. 
Head be varied in many 
Make heads of well-known peo- 
Carmen Miranda, Veronica Lake, 


you! 


on in 


under 


pms may 


iVS. 


or ideas. 
rge, round “ball” hat pins (from the 


originate own 


me store) be used instead of a 


k. Round or oval-shaped nuts and 


may 


oden beads may also be used. Fancy 
andanas” give a jaunty appearance - 
pecially if decorated with sequins. 


Mary Cooper 


“Schoolgirl i 
ad” lapel pin, You'll enjoy making | 








YARN Y 


FIG.2 
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VERONICA LAKE 








thor- | 





| 
SHE nannga S| 
: 


How you can change a rabbit 


into a record! 


There’s a touch of magic here. 


For with a flick of your finger, 
you can change a rabbit, a friend, 
or a slugging baseball game into 
a record— 


A bright, living picture-record, 
held for a lifetime in your photo- 
graph album! 


And it takes little more than a 
flick of your camera’s shutter to 
get good pictures when you use 
Ansco film. 


You see, Ansco has a quality 
called ‘‘wide latitude.” This simply 
means you can get surprisingly 
good pictures, even though you 
may make small errors in exposure. 


You don’t have to be an expert 
cameraman to get exciting pic- 
tures. ..if you remember te load 






your camera with dependable 
Ansco film every time. 


So why not ask for some by 
name, today? 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. 
A Division of General Aniline & Film 
Corporation. General Sales Offices, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


ASK FOR 


Ans CO 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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If it’s an Esterbrook 
it has the 


RIGHT POINT for 
the way YOU write 


There’s no more practical or eco- 
nomical pen for school and campus 
work than an Esterbrook. That’s 
because only the Esterbrook ffers 33 
different points for your personal 
selection—each renewable and _ re- 
placeable. No matter what the assign- 
ment, Esterbrook always gives you 
the right point for the way you write. 
THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Lid., Toronto, Canada 





& numbered point styles 
Ostertrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 





Parents Are People 


Tou couldn’t get along without them, 
but sometimes it seems as if you can’t 
get along with them very well. Your 
parents, we mean. 

Of course, you love them. You respect 
their judgment. But you probably don’t 
see “eye to eye” with them on such 
subjects as hours for study, permission, 
and home chores 

It’s a problem. But you won't solve 


| it by “getting mad.” Instead, try to 


understand their point of view. 

Parents are people. They respond to 
thoughtfulness and interest just as other 
people do. But there’s one big differ- 
ence. Because they are your parents, 
their interest in you is deeper than that 
of other people. They want you to make 
the most out of your life. 

Remember this, the next time you get 
into a family argument. Remember, too, 
that your parents need to know about 
your life away from home, in order to 
understand your point of view. Tell 
them what goes on at school. Tell them 
why you want to do certain things. And 
tell them quietly and calmly. That’s the 
adult way. 





< 3 s .« a 
Ae. IM 
, rs ee el 
» a te . x - 
aes hime 
f oe PRL Er 
“ te ; 
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it ~ ee 
t na re eo 
ESS og 
ee 4 e 264 


E How're vou doing? 


You’re having dinner in the home of 
a friend. When the meal is finished, 
should you place your napkin: 

A. Unfolded, to the right of your 
plate? 

B. Folded, either to the right or left 
of your plate? 

C. Unfolded, in the middle of your 
plate? 





A is correct. If this doesn’t correspond 
with instructions you get at home, it’s 
because in many homes a member of 
the family is expected to use the same 
napkin several times. So, at home, fold 
your napkin neatly. 





Short 
Shots 


OB FELLER, thy 
Cleveland fire 
ball pitcher, can’t 
punch his way out 
of a paper bag! Hy 
tried it one nigh 
at a broadcast 
“County Fair” ove 
CBS. The bag was 8-feet high, and Bo! 
wore boxing gloves. He slugged and 
slugged—but couldn't strike himself out! 
The stunt isn’t as simple as it seems. Be 
cause of its size, the bag is unusuall\ 

strong. Paging Joe Louis! 
Embarrassing 






Bob Feller 


Harvard's 
hockey team had a date at Yale. Ha 
vard showed up on time, all right. But 
the game had to be held up three hours 
—the Harvards had forgotten to bring 
their skates! 

Ever hear of a boxer listening to him 
self fight? Marty Servo “dood” it whil 
winning the world’s welterweight cham 
pionship from Freddie Cochrane last 
month. The fight was broadcast over a 
national hookup. Every time Marty 
danced near the radio announcer (just 
outside the ring), he cocked his ear and 
listened. “It was a lot of fun,” Mart) 
says. “But some of the things I heard 
made me laugh. The announcer mus! 
have been watching two other guys.’ 

Chop, chop, chop, well all White! 
On February 13, Dale White of Irving 
(Ill.) High School cracked the state bas 
ketball scoring record. By tallying 3¢ 
points, he boosted his season total t 
988 points. The old mark of 969 was 
made by Dwight Eddleman of Centrali: 
High. i - 

Goofy Gomez, the former Yankee 
pitcher, is managing a Venezuelan bas¢ 
ball team. Goofy speaks no Spanish. His 
team speaks no English. How do the) 
get along? They just say it with bas 
hits! 

Note to George Pratt of New Hyde 
Park (N. Y.) School, Jeannine Kilburn 
of Clayton (N.M.) Jr. High, and Ste 
phen Greenfield of New York City: Ir 
our article on Jimmy McLane (Feb. 11 
Junior Scholastic), we did not clain 
Jimmy was 10% feet tall. All we said 
was that Jimmy’s feet—that stuff below 
the ankles—were size 10%. 

Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


moments. 
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news Xx) word 


. Postscript 

. To move with .a beating motion. 
Virginia ( Abbrev. ) 
City in Southern Poland. 
First son of Adam and Eve. 
Plant whose grain is used for food. 


Behold 


Body of men trained and armed for 


war»r 

Objective case of I. 15. One. 

Maine (Abbrev.). 

Sticky substance that flows from some 
trees. 

Nominative plural of I. 

Sixth note of scale 

Third person singular, present indica- 
tive of be 

North Dakota (Abbrev.). 

Book with blank pages for pictures. 

All right 

Doctor ( Abbrev.). 

Pound ( Abbrev. ). 

Mentally fit 31. United States. 

Beverage 34. Hurried. 

City on Baltic Sea. 

Year (Abbrev. ). 

Think or suppose. 39. Versus. 


Dishes 

Bag-like part of a plant. 
Borders 

Country in central Europe. 
Energy 6. One of many 


i, Company 8. Past tense of win 


Large animal with two humps on.its 


back 
Present indicative plural of be. 
Rhode Island ( Abbrev.). 
Stained with ink 
Capital of Poland. 
City in Poland 21. Before noon. 
Burns brightly. 26. A number. 
Shell that does not explode 
Bashful. 30. What we breathe 
33. For example (Abbrev.). 36. Nevada. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in 
Pupils Edition next issu 
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Here’s Your Opportunity to turn 
your spare time and model 
building skill into EXTRA CASH! 


| v/, You'll find complete details in 

LEARN HOW! this colorful, 20-page booklet. 

— eee 6« |) CGet your FREE copy today! 
Get this. __ 


FREE Boo) 
at your log 


Model S ‘ tek New Tricks 


for Building 








he EXPERTS» 
with PLASTIC woop ' 





Or write: 
BOYLE-MIDWAY INC., 
22 E. 40th STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEW 
MOVIES | 














BANDIT OF SHERWOOD FOREST 

VV A Columbia Picture 

ERE you sorry when, in The Ad- 

ventures of Robin Hood, that gal- 

lant bandit settled down to being a very 
respectable nobleman? 

The Bandit of Sherwood Forest 

should fix that let-down feeling. This 


time, it is Robin Hood’s son who fights 
and swaggers his way out of every 
danger. 


Cornel Wilde makes a bold and hand- 
some hero — and he’s a dead-eye with 
the bow and arrow. For excitement, 
the film rivals ten Westerns. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“““Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


““The Bandit of Sherwood 
“Miss Susie Slagle’s. 

Comedy: “Breakfast in Hollywood. 
“~“~Colonel Effingham’s Raid. ““Because 
of Him. “People Are Funny. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. 

Mystery: “Murder the Music Hall. 


Drama: 
ke rest 








y $10.00 WORTH OF 
** FUN — ONLY 10¢! 


500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia China, Philippines, Free French, and other 
antries Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
amps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
tampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
at le! Price only 10¢c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 





STAMPS--VALUED UP T 









LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS- 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 
. : Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5c with ap- 
—s ce Stamp Co. 
boo Little Rock, Ark. 

‘ ’? 

Wry al 7 STAMP FINDER’! 
ey ST AM® FREE! --VALUABLE STAMP FINDER! Send 
ae Crash iam Caracas Conte a aa: 
is . " and |e countries come 

ll from. Abo fin Ket of fasc 

from Egy A py npatt 
te animale, strange $c seones, ofc. ‘al PRE ets 
ercertecs ites 


GARCELON STAMP COMPANY, Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 

















TED STATES 
ed ~_ tty 


Ave --aeqotes unpicked and un- 
Wmisslons. ha A varteties, 


Sey ar ererase tan est pack 
had s a valuable eae sont “Toe 
AL ANTS. Money bec not de- 
lighted. litustrated bargain lists with each order 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY, Dept. seh CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 





POSITIVELY Greatest Free Offer — Latest Scott's In 
ternational $5.00 Stamp Album — covering entire 
World, contains 36,000 illustrated, descriptive 
spaces; Scott's 1946 Standard $5.00 Catalogues 
“Philately’s Encyclopedia’ — absolutely Free to ap 
plicants for Foreign Approvals becoming customers 


Plymouth, Dept. A24, Bell, California. 









Long Rations 


Henny: “How long ago did gasoline 
rationing start?” 

Penny: “More than 400 years ago.” 

Henny: “How come?” 

Penny: “Our history book says that 
Queen Isabella gave Columbus just 


three galleons to find the way to India.” 


Joanne Smethurst, Berkeley School, Bloomfield, N. J. 


High Note 
Boy (to clerk): 


derby.” 


“I want to buy a 


Clerk: “What size?” 
Boy: “Oh, it really doesn’t matter, It’s 
for my trombone.” 
Morton Kotkin, P.S. 94, Bronx, N. ¥ 
He-Men 


She: “My father is so strong. Why, 
last night he tore the top off the piano.” 

He: “That’s nothing. The other day 
I ran out of the house and tore up the 
street.” 


Donna Lee Sponseller, Woodlandway Jr. H.S 
Hagerstown, Md 


For School Only 
“What did you 


learn at school to- 


day?” Father asked Junior. 

“I learned to say ‘Yes, sir’ and ‘No, 
sir,” and “Yes. ma’am’ and ‘No, ma’am,’’ 
replied Junior. 

“You did?” answered the pleased 
father. 

“Yep,” answered Junior. 


Janet Brenner, Love Sct New Haven, Conn 


PENICILlin Fill-in 

A doctor received an urgent phone 
call. 

“Doc,” said the voice at the other 
end of the wire, “my wife swallowed 
my fountain pen two hours ago.” 

“Why didn’t you call 
asked the doctor. 

“I used my pencil,” 
band. 


me sooner?” 


replied the hus- 


Alease Vaughn, Riceville School, Java, Va 


Joke of the Week 





Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Lois 
Jean Schwent, Desloge (Mo.) Central 
School. 


During the war, our factories manu- 
factured planes at whirlwind speed. 

At a Lockheed plant, a plane was 
built in eight hours. Five minutes later, 
a pilot took off in the plane. 

Six hours later, the plant received a 
cable from the pilot. It read: 
Australia, Please send motor.” 


“Am in 


Send your Word 
Trees to Junior Scho- 
lastic Word Wizards, 
220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. In- 
clude your name, ad- 
dress, school, and 
name of teacher. 


Loyalty Ethical 
Obedience Alert 
Vigilance Grateful 
Earnestness Earnest 


Resourceful 


LAURA DOPITA ARMOND TRUDO 


Train School, Omaha, Altona (N. Y.) Central 
Neb. Schoo 

Courtesy Courteous 

Health Independent 

Enterprise Thrifty 

Earnestness Industrious 

Reliability Zealous 

Faithfulness Earnest 

Usefulness Neighborly 

Love 

ROBBIE PATTERSON MAX CLOUD 
Jamestown (N.C.) School Wilson Boge aA Rapid 
City . 


Solution to Last Week's News Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-scan; 5-Germany; 7-spade; 9-pa 
10-us; 12-lug; 13-to; 15-zips; 17-A.M.; 18-Berlin; 
19-was; 2l-net; 24-Hitler; 28-Mo.; 29-need; 31 


an; 32-gig; 
40-yore 
DOWN: 


33-on; 34-Ed; 36-tiara; 38-warders 
l-set; 2-Crete; 3-am; 4-nap; 5-gag 
6-Nazi; 7-slaw; 8-puma; 10-up; 11-SS.; 14-or; 
16-inn; 20-she; 22-emir; 23-toga; 25-idea; 26-La 
27-enter; 29-no; 30-en; 32-gas; 


do 


35-dry; 37-ire; 39- 


S-T-A-R-R-E*D W-0-R-D-§ 





Words starred® in the magazine are defined 
below. 


mechanized (MECK-uh-nized), p. 5. 
Machine-like. A mechanized army is 
well-equipped with such modern war 
weapons as tanks, guns, planes, etc. 
Wherever possible, it uses machines in- 
stead of men. 

oxidation (ock-sih-DAY-shun), p 
Act of combining a substance with ox- 
ygen. When an apple is cut in half and 
exposed to the air for some time, it turns 
brown. This discoloration, produced by 
oxygen combining with chemicals in the 
apple, is the evidence of oxidation. 

erude (CROOD), p. 4. In a raw or 
natural ‘state. Rubber, before being re 
fined and prepared for. use, is crude. 

musk-ox, p. 3. An animal whose ap 
pearance is half ox, half sheep, and 
whose size is somewhere between th« 
two. It is found only in the Arctic, but 
even there it is very rarely found. 


Places in the News 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 
Riga (REE-ga. Pronounce the a as in 
cat.), p. 5. 
Stettin (shteh-TEEN ), p. 6. 
Lwow (LVOOF), p. 6. 
Bialystok (byah-LISS-toke), p. 6. 
Pomerania (pomm-er-A-ni-uh), p. 6 


nei 


\\ 
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_ POLISH POTPOURRI 
iderline the correct answer to each 
the following questions. Score 5 
nts each. Total, 30. 

What country started World War 
invading Poland? 
a) Great Britain; (b) France; (c) 
Germany. 
At what conference did the “Big 
< Poland’s present boundaries? 
(a) Riga; (b) Crimean or Yalta; 
(c) Teheran. 
What nation was given part of 
nd after World War II? 
(a) Germany; (b) Czechoslovakia; 
(c) Russia. 
i}. What two political parties are rep- 
nted in the present Polish govern 
a) Republican Party and Royalist 
Party; (b) Workers Party and So- 
cialist Party; (c) Nazi Party and 
Liberal Party. 
What three nations partitioned 
ind in the 18th century? 
(a) Russia, Prussia, Austria; (b) 
Russia, Italy, Prussia; (c) Hun- 
gary, Romania, Russia. 

6. What famous Polish general 
ielped the Allies to defeat Germany in 
Vorld War I? 

a) Pulaski: (b) Pilsudski; (c) 
Palooka. 
My score 


2. WHERE ARE THEY? 

Below are eight cities in Central 
ype. Some are in Poland, some in 
nany, and some in Russia. Write 
name of the country in which each 
the following cities is now located 

the space next to each city. Score 1 
t each. Total, 8. 





saw Lwow 
ee Breslau 
6 Moscow___ 
EE Riga — 
My score 














this a map of 
Poland before or 
after World War 11? 






cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


3 

' uae S 4 These questions are based on articles 
in This issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 


COCACQCACACACaCaCcacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacace 


2. Where U.N.O. Sec- 
retariat may set up 
temporary quarters. 


090909 


3. MIXED MATCH 


Match each of the following men 
with their description. Score 3 points 
each. Total, 12. 
—l. Patrick Baird 
Robert E. Peary 
Boleslaw Bierut 
James F. Byrnes 
a. President of Poland 
b. North Pole explorer 
c. U. S. Secretary of State 
d. Leader of Musk-Ox expedition 


wm 99 bo 


My score 


4. U.N.O. AT HOME 


Identify each of the following by 
writing the correct answer in the blanks 
provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 
15. 

1. Branch of U.N.O. that voted on 
U.N.O. headquarters. 

2. City where U.N.O. will make its 
temporary home. = 

3. Neighboring states whose border | 
region will be the permanent site of 


U.N.O. 

















My score 





5. SHORT STRETCH 


In each of the following series, three | 
of the terms have something in com- | 
mon with rubber. The fourth term is| 
out of place. Cross it out. Score 5 points 
each. Total, 15. 

1. Tires, golf balls, rubbers, ice 
skates. 

2. Brazil, French Indo-China, Peru, 
Malaya. 

3. Synthetic rubber, grain alcohol, | 
petroleum, Pepsi-Cola. 

My score 


6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write your answers on the lines un- 





der each question. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 20. 


My score. 


My total score 








3. Nation where Op- 4. Of what two kinds 
eration Musk-Ox is of rubber can this 
now under way. be made? 











It's no secret 
Slugger Bats accom 
tically all of Basebau’ 
the greatest players ¢ 








have made their rect with 

these famous bats. » make FREE 
every ounce of power GSeunt — AT YOUR 
you too can count on a BOVIs- DEALERS 


VILLE SLUGGER! 
Ready soon! The 1946 Fartous 
Slugger Yearbook — full of inter. 
esting information and record 
on the past season. Ask 

















or send 5c to Dept. $-32. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO., INC. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR BASEBALL & SOFTBALL 








HANDY HELPER'S 


JINGLE 
QU/ZN212 














What holds with 
firmness, “peels” 
with ease, 
What mounts 
rare stamps 
from Celebes; 
From Danzig, 
Iran and Peru; 
What's thin and 
strong and 
tasteless, too? 








STAMP. HINGES 








At Stationery Dep Everywhere 


amr ‘én 
















So You Want to (Bild 
MODELS ? 


All right... let’s see what 
you can do with a set of 


ARKITOY! 


Here’s model-building ma- 
terial that fits your owa 
ideas and projects . . . pre- 
cision-made, drilled wood parts, machine screw 
bolts and grooved wheels . . . providing prac- 
tically am unlimited model-building range. 

Yes, we said ARKITOY WOOD CONSTRUC- 

TION SETS... available in most Toy Depts. 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, Inc 


Established 1889 ° LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 





lLorgest Mokers of Gameboards in the World 





eZ Class Pins aud Kings, * 


















< Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices FREE 
\ from 3c up. Write today. Dept.P, 


Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y 



















HEY, YOU'RE 
RUNNING THE 





















WE'VE GOT TO 
STOP THIS PANIC! 
C'MON, QUICKIE! 





STEP ON IT, 
QUICKIE... EVERY- 






BODY'S OUT Now! 





[/™ \'M GETTING 
Wi, OUT OF HERE! 
















WALK! 
DON'T RUN! 
THERE'S 























SURE 'S 
HOT UP 
HERE! WISH 
| HAD SOME 


















LOOK AT THOSE 








BOYS UP FAST, BUDDY... 
THERE... ! THOSE FELLAS 
GUESS THE SAY THERE'S 





£E-EYOW “’ 
JUST IN Time! 













JOT 


CANDy 





THAT WAS BRAVE 

WORK, LADS... YOUR 
COOLNESS PREVENTED 
A DISASTER. 


KITCHe ; S 


THANKS, SiR. BUT 
COOLNESS 
iS ALL GONE 
NOW. | NEED 
SOME OF THAT 
ROYAL CROWN COLA 
TO QUICK ME UP! 








me 


























rLt BUY YOU 
BOYS EVERY 
BOTTLE OF 

ROYAL CROWN COLA 
iN THE PLACE. YOU 
DESERVE IT! 

































IT'S THE BEST- 
TASTING COLA IN 
THE WORLD! 





















See Johnny Mack Brown in 


WESTERN STAR 


JOHNNY MACK BROWN SAYS: 





HES PLENTY RIGHT! 
'T DOES TASTE BEST! 


Johnny Mack Brown, famous cow- 
boy star, tried leading colas in paper 
cups and picked one best tasting 
It was Royal Crown Cola! Try it 
yourself. Say ‘“‘R C for me.” That's 
the quick way to get a frosty bottle 
of Royal Crown Cola — best by 
taste-test. 


QovAl CROw, 





N ® 
“BORDER BANDITS” co LA 


A Monogram Picture 





Best by taste-test 






















New Marvels 


C ALL them fashion shows of new 
teaching aids. All around the coun- 

y the first postwar conventions dis 

lay new equipment for the teacher 

fhe millions of dollars that were 
ughed into military training tech 
ques now sprout peacetime instruc 
nal aids ; 

Do you want to save a special radic 
ogram for classroom use? There are 
ree new inexpensive ways in addition 

disc recording. 

Do you want to mimeograph a dia 

im or chart without going throug! 
e tedious process of tracing on a sten 
lJ 

Do you want to throw a picture on 
e wall behind your desk and talk 
out it as vou face the class? 

Would you like a sound motion pi 
re proyecto) which is as light and 
isportable as a_ typewriter? 

These and many other devices are 
ere at last. You too can have training 
ds the Army and Navy used so effec 
tively. 

More than 7,500 visitors crowded the 
\stor Hotel elevators in New York re- 
ently to see new equipment exhibited 
t the Institute of Radio Engineers 

ur reporter squeezed his way in. He 

covered the American Vocational 
\ssociation meeting at Buffalo and other 
uirces. Here are a few “finds” for the 


ture classroom 


New Sound Recorder Types 


RCA, Fairchild, Presto and other 
npanies return to the market with 
ew, improved recorder disc models 
ther new devices that record on wire 
tape and on non-sensitized film, can 
e used to save radio programs, school 
chestra or band performances and 
rve as tools for speech and foreign 
guage instruction. 
Chicago’s Armour Research Founda 
n has a new three-pound pocket 
e battery powered recorder. It regis 
rs sound on hairlike wire. 
General Electric now ofters to the 
neral public its wire recorder so wide 
used by the Army and Navy. The 
all spool of wire may be used again 
d again without any wear or teal 
Other companies holding licenses 
m Armour are coming on the mar 
with wire recorders. Conn Instru 
nt Co., manufacturer of band in 
iments, reports that recent. stabili 
on of steel in the wire assures qual 
reproduction 10,000 cycles and up 
is far higher than present phono 
iph records Prices ot wire recorders 
still high. Competition will bring 
m down. 


The Jefferson-Travis continuous tape 
recording equipment captures sound 
on cellophane tape for permanent ref- 
erence and thousands of play-backs. 
Three hundred and thirty feet of tape 
provides six hours of continuous record- 
ing at approximately 50 cents per re- 
corded hour. A reference dial permits 
choice of any portion of this six-hour 
recording at will. A new portable tape 
recorder will soon be on the market 
at a price within reach of home and 
school. 

The Frederick Hart Co, exhibits its 
Kecordgraph, a film recorder widely 
used by the armed forces. Weighing 50 
pounds, it is just about twice the size of 
a portable typewriter. It operates on the 
transcription machine principle except 
that its needle traces sound grooves on 
a 50-foot film belt instead of a dis« 
One belt at normal speed records about 
an hour and 50 minutes. It is played 
back without special processing by 
running a pickup necdle along the paral 
lel grooves. 

Another new device in the offing will 
literally permit slowing up recorded 
speech. Up to this time slowing a re 
cording dropped the pitch into a lowe 
ind lower register. Now we can have 
the sound equivalent of a slow motion 
picture but pitch level can be main- 
tuined. Advantages for speech and 
foreign language instructions stir the 
imagination. 


FM Is on the Way 


‘FM radio will largely supplant the 
present system of standard broadcast- 
ing, especially for regional and local 
stations,”. Paul Porter, former Federal 
Communications Commission chairman, 
told the radio industry. He reported 300 
licenses issued with 750 more appli- 
cations awaiting action. New licenses 
issued for school or college-owned 
broadcasting stations will be FM 

Keep this prediction in mind when 
buying radio receivers or any other 
radio equipment. Ask the seller if it 
can be used for FM. If the answer 
is no, then expect ‘he equipment soon 
to be outdated. 

Plenty of new FM equipment is ap 
pearing. General Electric, RCA, Zenith 
and others are rushing new transmitters. 
New and improved studio equipment 
s also coming on the market. 


Television to the Front 


Long heralded television may now 
be around only two or three corners 
On Lincoln's birthday the few New 
Yorkers now owning television receiv- 
ers saw for the first time scenes tele- 
cast in Washington, D. C. The Bell 


















































Telephone Company's co-axial cable 
made it possible. More like copper tub- 
ing than a cable, this electronic “plumb- 
ing” channels high frequency elec 
trical signals from one city to another. 
Bell’s national co-axial cable network 
now spreading across the country as 
sures network television programs, 

Television cameras are shrinking in 
size and weight. Remington Rand's 
Vericon, about the size of two end-to 
end shoe boxes, weighs only 40 pounds. 
RCA adds a television pickup tube 100 
times more sensitive than earlier tubes. 
t cuts down the amount of light needed 
for televising. Future football games 
will probably be televised by batteries 
4 small television cameras that will 
follow a long forward pass like a dog 
racing after a ball. Chicago and New 
York schools are already applying tele 
vision’s magic powers to education 

Other recent progress appears to 
issure television in color with fidelity 
equal to that of the best technicolor 

To satisfy public curiosity the Gen 
eral Electric Company announces plans 
for an Electronics Park at Syracuse 
N. Y. Located on the main east-west 
highway, this cente will demonstrate 
to visitors the latest marvels of scientific 
laboratories. 

Another marvel is International Tele 
phone and Telegraph Corporation’s 
Pulse Time Modulation which sends 
multiple radio programs over a single 
hannel. The trick is accomplished by 
a cathode-ray tube which acts as a mul 
tiple switch. Inside the tube a scan 
ning ray revolves like a clock hand 
8,000 times per second. Programs ente) 
through a clock-like arrangement. The 
ray snatches a miniscule of sound of 
each program. At the receiving end 
these snatches are sorted out and re 
stored as a complete program. The radio 
station of the future may thus send out 
more than one program on its single 
channel 


Electronic Blackboards 


Fluorescent lights and a new chemi 
cal solution have been used by the 
A. B. Dick Co.; to solve the problem 
of quick and accurate transfer of dia- 

(Concluded on page 7-T) 















SU NODA Y 


11:30-12:00 noon. Invitation to Learn- 
ing, CBS 

World's great books 

leading scholars, critics, and writers. 


11:30-12:00 
MBS 


Current affairs roundtable. Educators, 
professional and business men presented 


discussed by 


noon. Reviewing Stand, 


under auspices of Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
12:30-1:00 p.m. Transatlantic Call: 


People to People, CBS 
BBC and CBS exchange hopes, aspi- 
rations, life, 
Britain and 
1:30-2:00 p.m. University 
Round Table. NBC 


ind manners ot people in 


America 


of Chicago 


University of Chicago faculty and 
guests debate present day issues 
1:15-1:30 p.m. America United, NBC 
Representatives of labor, agric ulture 
and industry discuss problems facing 
America. Reprints available 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Harvest of Stars, NBC 
Raymond Massey, narrator; Howard 
Barlow mducts 70 prec orchestra 


3:00-4:30 p.m. New York Philharmonic 
CBS 


will direct 
April 7th 


Symphony, 


Tos init 
broad 


the concluding 


ist on 


8:00-9:00 p.m. 
Hour, ABC 

Concerts ot “ta 

ing symphonies, concertos, tone poems, 

und vocal Guest conductors, 

Dimitri Mitropoulos 


Sunday Evening 


niliar music,” includ 
selection 
Eugene Ormandys 


Fritz Reiner 

9:00-9:30 p.m. Exploring the Unknown, 
MBS 

Scientific re 


our lives 


eftect on 
Authorities check 
wccuracy of the material presented 


10:00-11:00 p.m. Theatre Guild, ABC 
Famous plays, 
the Guild suc 


Broadway hits 


search and _ its 


lramatized 


only 
other 


> » . , 
representing not 


esses but also 


10:00-10:30 


p-m. Freedom of Oppor- 
tunity, MBS 
Dramatizations of life stories of some 
of Americas outstanding young men 


11:30-12:00 p.m. Pacifie Story, NBC 
Problems 


countries ind 


of Far Eastern peoples and 


their effect on our lives 


dramatized 


MONDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air Story of America, CBS 
Sidelights of American historical de- 
velopment. Apr. 1, The Philippines; Apr. 
8, Votes for Women; Apr. 15, The Motor 
\ Apr 22) Americans All 


RADIO PROGRAMS FOR APRIL 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 
NBC 


Dramatizations on lighter side of 
American historical personalities, played 
by leading stage and screen stars. 


9:00-9:30 p.m. The Telephone Hour, 
NBC 


Donald Voorhees conducts the orch- 
estra; world-famous artist guests. 


TUESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air Gateways to Music, CBS 


Best in familiar music, 
lives, types of music. Apr. 2, The Mar 
tial Spirit; Apr. 9, Saludos Americanos; 
Apr. 16, Easter Time; Apr. 23, Encore 
Please! 





composers 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of the 
Air, MBS 


One of 


grams. S. 


America’s oldest Forum pro 


Granik 

participate. 

9:30-9:45 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 
ABC 


Medical 
Milton Cross on medical care and public 


health 
WEDNESDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — March of Science, CBS 


Important 


Theodore presides 


Prominent leaders 


authorities interviewed by 


vl 


events in the scientific 
world dramatized. Apr. 3, Earliest Man; 
Apr. 10, Behave Yourself; Apr. 17, 
Weather in the Making; Apr. 24, Look- 
ing Ahead 


10:00-10:30 
Music, CBS 


Jean Tennyson and guest stars pres- 


p-m. Great Moments in 


ent excerpts from great operas and well- 
David narrator 


THURSDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — This Living World, CBS 


Dramatizations of 


known operettas Ross, 


current events 


Group discussions by high school stu 


dents; analysis of topic by Quincy 
Howe. Apr. 4, Housing America; Apr. 
11, Unity for the Americas; Apr. 18, 
What Price Safety; Apr. 25, Words as 


Weapons 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meeting, 
ABC 


Questions of national and interna 
tional importance discussed by the na 
tion’s outstanding leaders; George V 


Denny, Jr., moderator 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Story of Music, 
NBC 
University of the Air Traces 
development of musical forms. Dr. Frank 
Black conducts orchestra. 


series. 





ie oe ve Ee 
5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 
Modern and_ classical 
dramatized and narrated. Apr. 5, Th 
Devil and Daniel Webster; Apr. 12 
Village That Learned to Read; Apr. 19 
The Young King; Apr. 26, Paul Bunya 


stories are 


11:30-12:00 midnight. World’s Grea: 
Novels, NBC 
Dramatic adaptations of world’s 


great novels, presented by NBC Uni 
versity of the Air. Apr. 5, Madame Bo 


vary; Apr. 12, (cancelled); Apr. 19 
Madame Bovary; Apr. 26, Les Mise 
ables 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What You Make 
It, NBC 
Information and advice on problen 
of home, family and community, Given 
life and humor by 
treatment. University of 


origina 
the Air serie 


clever, 


:00-1:45 p.m. Symphonies for Youth, 
ABC 

Concert series under auspices Sout 
ern California Symphonic Associatio: 
with Alfred Wallenstein as conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic Sy: 
phony Orchestra. Young music students 
selected from Los Angeles schools eac! 
week, serve as a board of experts and 
submitted by othe 


answer questions 


students throughout the country. 
2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


John Mason Brown analyzes the best 
among current books, with the help 
their authors 
730-3 :00 
CBS 

Revival of 


te 


p-m. Columbia Workshop. 


some of broadcasting’s 
most distinguished producing and writ 
ing in this radio 
drama 

2:30-2:45 p.m. The Baxters, NBC 

Dramatizations of problems of ho 

and family life as portrayed by a typica 
American family. In cooperation wv 
National Congress of Parents and Tea 


ers. 


standard-setter for 


~ 


:00-3:30 p.m. Assignment Home, CBS 
Problems of the veteran dramat 

in collaboration with the U. S. Vetera 

Administration. 


:00-4:30 p.m. Doctors at Home, NB‘ 
Dramatized episodes of medical p: 
research with | 
talks by outstanding medical author 
American Me 


_ 


ress and together 


In cooperation with 
Association. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, NB! 
NBC University. of the Air s« 
Representatives of the State Depart: 
Representatives d 


Senators and 


issues involved in development 


ign polics 


of our fore 


mamtenance 






NEW 16 mm. FILMS 


LESSONS IN LIVING — 2 reels. How 
» school project revitalized a commu- 
itv by giving children a part in com- 
munity life. Lantzville, British Colum- 
bia, had a dispirited public school. The 
school and community changed, and 
here is the story of their transformation. 
For rent from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19. N. Y. 


18 MILLION ORPHANS — 2-reel 
motion picture reviewing the past 40 
ears Of American rule in the Philip- 
pines, the present devastation, and fu- 
ture problems. For rent from March of 
lime, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 


17. N. ¥ 
BROKEN DIKES — 2 reels. The or- 


deal of the Dutch and their stubborn 
determination to return to their flooded 
lands. This documentary film by John 
Ferno reveals Dutch character. For rent 
om British Information Services, 30 


Rockefeller Plaza. New York 20, N. Y 


; 


CALIFORNIA BOOMTOW N—2 reels. 
Presenting Los Angeles as a war pro- 
duction center and congested reconver- 
Market, Olvera 


Street, Chinatown, the schools and col- 


ym area: Farmers 


leges, and residential districts. Dis 
tributed by RKO Radio Pictures 
PORTAGE — 2 reels. Color film 


showing Canada as a land of waterways 

and rapids; its fur trade; the building of 
birch bark canoe by Indian craftsmen. 

From Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 East 8th 


“t St.. Chicago. Il 
ATLANTIC CROSSROADS — 1 ree! 
Newfoundland’s role in wartime, het 
onomic structure and postwar pros 
Pf pects. Covers the depression of the 


hirties, the feverish activity of war, and 
e future when Newfoundland will be- 
ne a key point on global air routes 
From Walter O. Gutlohn, In 
t International Theatrical & 


., Division 
lelevision 


( orp 25 West 45th Street, New York 

, 19, N. Y. 
MEN OF MEDICINE —2 reels. A 
March of Time Forum Edition film, 
. ecially edited for schools. The story 
xe i great vocation — the medical pro- 
sion — presented so that young and 
like may comprehend what it is to 
” a doctor. For rent from The March 
lime, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 

N. Y. 
PHE SEEING EYE — | reel. Faithtul 
p dogs being trained for a great 
ice — the job of enabling blind men 

Hf 


| women to return to useful and ac- 

e lite. Every feature of the training 

d work of these remarkable dogs is 

rtrayed. For rent from Post Pictures 
Corp., 723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. 


NEW AUDIO-VISUAL BOOKS 


The Proceedings of the Third Annual 
Visual Education Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Address requests 
to W. A. Wittich, Editor, 1204 West 
Johnson St., Madison 6, Wis. $1.50. 
Recommended ways of using films and 
other visual education materials in the 
classroom. 

Teaching with Films, by George H. 
Fern and Eldon B. Robbins (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
$1.75.) How to use teaching films, with 
special application to needs of shop 
teachers. Also included are suggestions 
tor the person who would like to make 
his own instructional films; advice and 
operation of projection equipment, in- 
formation on the organization and ad- 
ministration of an audio-visual program. 


NEW FILM CATALOGS 


Bell & Howell Co., 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill., announce a clas- 
sified guide to 2047 educational motion 
pictures. Copies have gone to all dealers 
and associated film libraries. Educa- 
tional film sections will be mailed to all 


schools registered in Bell & Howell 
files. 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 


Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y., 
offers a free Index and Guide to 35 free 
educational films. The catalog gives de- 
tailed about film. Radio, 
aluminum, wardrobe management, elec- 
tricity are typical of varied subjects 

Educators Service Ran- 
dolph, Wis., offers Educators Guide to 
Free Films, $4. New subject-index sys- 
tem of titles: article by John 
Guy Fowlkes. University of Wisconsin, 
on “Free Films in Schools.” Reprints of 
article free. 


tacts each 


Progress 


356 new 





New Marvels 


(Concluded from page 5-T) 


grams trom paper to mimeograph sten 
cil 


[wo companies have introduced a 
new wrinkle in projectors. Hitherto the 
teacher has had to get behind the slide 
projector or reflector the 
Now a continue 


to sit at his desk, insert a slide or pic- 


and tace 


screen. teacher may 
ture and have it thrown over his shoul- 
der. He may even use a pencil to point 
out some significant element. Or he may 
write with a pencil and have his writ- 
ings instantly projected on the screen 
his companies offer 
blackboards — Key- 
stone View Company calls its machine 
an Overhead Projector; Victorlite calls 
its device VisualCast. Equipped with a 
Tachistoscope, Keystone’s projector was 
used to train flyers for instant recog- 
nition of planes. 


ovel head. Two 


these electronic 
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Laugh and Learn 


We seem to be on the threshold of 
a new movement in education whose 
motto is “You can learn with a laugh.” 
This movement has the endorsement of 
none less than the United States Office 
of Education Committee on Military 
Training Aids and Ma- 
terials. 


Instructional 


“Traditionally in civilian education,” 
says the Committee, “we have felt that 
the use of humor in instruction is in- 
compatible with seriousness of purpose. 
Perhaps the Services may be able to 
show us that we have excluded a most 
important motivating factor in abstain- 
ing from the use of humor in teaching.” 

The Air Forces created two charac- 
ters: Wilbur Wright and Wilbur Wrong 
—to put over right and wrong methods 
ot doing lazy eights. 

Comic strip techniques were used 
extensively. Walt Disney and other top 
Hight artists were engaged to produce 
animated Youngsters who 
were afraid of nothing could be taught 
little through “take care” techniques. 
Nor would they listen long to logical 
reasoning. They were young, impatient, 
and they liked to laugh. Navy lessons 
with a laugh clicked when nothing else 
worked. 


cartoons. 





SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 











; A Proven incentive to 
A : 
N Your Group Activities 
1 
s 
” 
We have more than ten 
M thousand designs for you 
¥ to choose from or we will 
é create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
t made with your individual 
A letters or club name. Class 
' or committee requests or 
N 





have the 
opproval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins ond 
guards are made with the 
best safety catches 


orders must 





>zZ>>7O 
Qt 
J 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry 





A-aeerrap 





Write Dept. 310 for com 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 


club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


J. A. (Tlevers & Co. 


Manutacturers of College and School Jewelry 


r>-nov 





7tr ST. LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF 





Established more thon one-third of a centyry 
as 








CLASSROOM FILMS 


the Cooperative way! 
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Tested Plan Provides More Utilization, Often Costs Less than Rentals! 


For all teachers and administrators who ask, “How can 
I use more classroom films?” there is an easy, practical 
answer. Simply join with a group of other schools in your 


area to form a Cooperative Film Library. 


Successfully used in many localities, the Cooperative 
Film Library Program, as outlined by *Encyclopaedia 


Britannica Films Inc., offers these unique advantages: 


More Classroom Films—Now! No need to wait for 
the audio-visual budget to catch up with teaching needs. 
By pooling their purchases a group of 5 to 15 schools can 


use more films without increasing the budget. 


More Availability! Teachers have much more assur- 
ance of getting the right Encyclopaedia Britannica class- 
room film they want when they want it. Films can be 


re-used several times each year at no extra cost! 






Flexibility! “Block” or far-in-advance booking is not re- 
quired. Films are available long enough for required show- 
ing in different classes and buildings. Eliminates “Must 
show and ship today’? Permits previewing and proper 
preparation by teachers. 


Lower Cost! A comparison of the cost of a Cooperative 
Film Library program with that of renting (including 
transportation costs and charges for extra days) shows 
that the Cooperative plan saves money for its members. 
Further, after two years the schools own their films and 
can use succeeding yearly budgets to acquire additional 
classroom films 


Write for a folder telling more about this modern plan 
for increasing the scope and use of classroom films in your 
school. Address Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Dept. 4-C, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


*Formerty Erpi 


box ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 






